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THE .STORY OF CORONADO. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


ASTER, in the year 1540, was a 
gala day in the town of Culia- 
can—the northwestern outpost 
of Spanish-American civilization, 
halfway up the mainland coast of 
the Gulf of California. It wasa 
thriving town. Successive sea- 
sons of good harvests had filled 
its store-houses; the natives 
were friendly, and their barter 
maintained a growing commerce 
with the larger ports on the Pa- 

cific coast to the further south, and with the inland capital 
City of Mexico. Four years before, when Cabeza de Vaca 
passed through the village, there had been scarcely a score of 
frontiersmen here, who had offered him the hospitality of their 
cabins while they listened to his tales of shipwreck and slavery, 
of hump-backed cows and the mysteries of Indian medicine. 
Three years later, the village had become a flourishing town, 
where little heed was paid to the questions of Fray Marcos 
and the wondrous cities beyond the northern mountains, 
whither the negro Estevan was guiding him. As little did it 
notice the friar’s. return, when he paused here to recover from 
the breathless flight and discouragement which followed the 
indiscreet reconnaissances of the negro. 

Fray Marcos had been forced to turn back with only a dis- 
tant sight of the Seven Cities for which he was seeking. He 
made his way back to the capital without having handled 
either silver or gold, but with an ample store of strange stories 
about the wealtb of the country north of the Mexican mount- 
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ains. Eager listeners, with receptive minds 

made fertile by the tales from Peru and El 

Dorado, crowded about as he made his re- 

port to the viceroy of New Spain. Nothing 

could seem unlikely when compared with 

the conquests of Pizarro. The fruitful gos- 

sip of a barber’s home shows how the 

Autograph of Antonio de Mendoza, frst Viewroy stories Circulated. And thus it came to 

pass that a long line of marching troops, 

with armored horsemen at their heads and trains of followers 

stretching far behind, came up the road to Culiacan on Easter 
morning, March 28, 1540. 

A month before, the army had passed in review before the 
Viceroy Mendoza, led by his chosen commander, Francisco 
Vasquez Coronado. Escorting their chief, rode the young 
cavaliers just over from Spain, curbing the picked horses from 
the well-stocked ranches of the viceroy, each resplendent in 
long blankets flowing to the ground. More than two hundred 
horsemen held each his lance erect, while sword and other 
weapons hung at his side. Some were arrayed in coats of mail, 
polished to shine like that of their general, whose gilded armor 
was to bring him many hard knocks a few months later. 
Others, more practiced in the arts of frontier service, were con- 
tent with iron helmets or vizored head-pieces made from the 
tough bull-hide for which the country has ever been famous. 
Behind these came the footmen, bearing crossbows and har- 
quebuses, while some of them were armed with sword and 
shield. Following these white men with their weapons of Eu- 
ropean warfare, was the crowd of native allies in their paint 
and holiday attire, armed with the bow and the club ot an 
Indian warrior. Occasionally the gay crowd parted, with a 
moment’s reverential hush, as the sombre cloak of a gray Friar 
passed slowly through, 
adding a touch of peace 
and holy thoughts to the 
picture of militant pre- 
paration. Next morning 
they started off, in duly 
ordered companies, to the 
conquest of the Seven 
Cities. With them went 
upwards of a thousand 
servants and followers, 
black men and brown 
men, leading the spare 
horses, driving the pack 
animals, bearing the extra 
luggage of their masters, nen en 5 HN 
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or herding the droves of oxen and cows, sheep and swine, which 
were to provide fresh food for the army on the march. There 
were more than a thousand horses in the train of the force, 
besides the mules, loaded with camp supplies and provisions, 
with half a dozen pieces of light artillery, the Aedreros or swivel 
guns of the period.* = 

Such was the force which entered Culiacan on Easter morn- 
ing, 1540— with its polish and gaiety worn by a month of hard 
marching and the harder monotony of fording stream after 
stream and climbing hill after hill, each day’s march held back 
and made tiresomely longer by the slow moving pack trains 
and the four-footed food supplies. A hearty welcome and 
plenty to eat soon atoned for all these past annoyances, and 
the men set eagerly to work preparing for the severer trials 
which lay before them. Experience had already taught him 
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Near Bernalillo, N. Mex. Here Coronado wintered in 1540. 


something, and so Coronado reorganized his force, and ar- 
ranged the plans for its advance into the untried region where 
he hoped to enter mighty cities containing streets of prosper- 
ous metal-workers, whose stately residences should be protected 
by massive gates studded with precious jewels. All this was 
not to be won by the asking, and its conquest might fairly 
claim time and skill and resources. The first was his; he was 
confident of the second ; the third had been given him by the 
viceroy, who had spared no pains or expense in providing an 
equipment which should be equal to the demands of an emer- 
gency. The granaries of Culiacan supplied the final need, and 
their stores of corn were loaded into the two vessels which had 


*The composition and numbers of Coronado’s force are discussed with some detail in my “ Coronado,” in U 
8. Bureau of Ethnology, Report XIV, 1898, pp. 378-379, and 479. 
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been ordered to accompany the army, sailing along the coast 
and keeping in communication with the land force wherever 
possible. 

By the end of April, Coronado said good bye to his gener- 
ous hosts, and started northward with a picked force of a hund- 
red men, equipped for rapid marching. The well-worn trading 
routes of the settled country soon gave place to rougher trails 
which led them north and east, further and further away from 
the coast, as they followed one and another river up its course 
to a passage over the barren mountains. Fortunately, Friar 
Marcos was with them, urging them on to the glories beyond. 
All pushed eagerly forward, assured that the trials of the mo- 
ment would only lend added luster to the treasures in store. 
For two months they persisted, the inhospitable country grow- 
ing steadily worse, as their rations diminished. At last they 
reached the Red House, Chichilticalli, and found its fame con- 
verted into a roofless ruin with dismantled walls. But the 
Seven Cities were beyond, and the country soon became fairer 
as they left the mountains for a level plain where the spring- 
time water-courses afforded abundant pasturage and cotton- 
wood shade, The food supplies were almost gone, and so they 
hastened on to the goal which must now be near at hand. 
Well worn trails showed the way toward what was plainly a 
populous community. With renewed courage, the soldiers 
prepared for their work, and it may have been the Fourth of 
July that Coronado drew up his followers in battle array in 
sight of the Seven Cities of Cibola— its white walls looming 
large in the gleaming sunlight to the eyes of the gaunt and 
wearied strangers. 

The inhabitants thronged out through the narrow gateways 
—acurious, anxious crowd — while their old men and the cap- 
tains held hurried consultation. Presently one of the Europ- 
eans, mounted upon a strange beast which may well have 
seemed to the natives capable of snorting fire and the thunder 
bolt, rode forward to proclaim the gracious intentions of his 
Ceesarian majesty, Charles the Fifth, who offered peace and 
protection to all that might accept his imperial overlordship. 
Shouts of defiance greeted the unintelligible invitation. Grow- 
ing bolder as they counted the small force, the native warriors 
drew closer and closer about the strangers. His soldiers were 
eager for attack, but Coronado held them back, hoping for 
some escape from so uncertain an arbitrament. As the en- 
circling enemy became more daring, the priests added their ex- 
hortations to the entreaties of the men. An arrow pierced the 
gown of a friar; there was a shout of Santiago — of Saint 
James against the infidels; spurs went home, and a dashing 
charge drove the foe helter-skelter towards their protecting 
walls or across the sandy level to the near-by mountain 
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side. Quickly recalling the dispersed pursuers, Coronado or- 
dered an assault against the town, wherein lay their only hope 
for a replenished commisariat. From the house-tops above the 
narrow entrances which had been hastily blocked up with 
heavy beams, the defenders brandished their weapons and 
yelled their defiant war cries. As the Spaniards approached, 
rocks and arrows were showered upon them, the general in his 


gay trappings offering the fairest mark. One stone after an- 
other rebounded from his stout armor, until at last he was 


LA HISTORIA GENERAL 











y enojan t finalmente es animal feo y fiero de roe 
ftro,y cucrpo. Huyé de los fos cauallos por fi ma- 
fa catadura,o por nunca los auer vifto. No tienen 
fus duefos otra riqueza , ni hazienda, dellos co- 
men, beuen, viften,calcan , y hazen muchas: cofas 
de los cueros,cafas,calgado, veltido y fogas:delos 
hueflos, pungones:delos nesuios,y pelos, hiloide 
los cuernos,buches,y bexigas, valos:delas boni- 
gasslumbre:y delas terneras , odres , en que traen 
wg tienen agua: hazenen fin tantas cofas dellos 
quantas han mengefter , o quantas las baftan para 
fu biuienda.Ay tambien otros animales, tan grat 

des como cauallos,que por tener cuernos , y lana 

fina,fo$ llaman carneros,y dizen , que cada cuer= 

no pefa dos airouas.Ay tambien grandes perros, 

que 


PROBABLY THE FIRST PRINT OF A BUFFALO. 
(From Gomara, 1554 ) 


thrown to the 
ground, where 
he lay bruised 


* and wounded, 


while a faithful 
lieutenant be- 


strode his body 


until he could 
be dragged to 
his feet. Fora 
moment, the 
result was in 
doubt. But 
desperation, 
and the white 
blood, had their 
way. One en- 
tering passage 
was found, and 
the defenders 
retired as soon 
as their oppo- 
nents appeared 
within the 
wall. Cibola, 
the finest of the 
Seven Cities, 
had fallen; its 
conquerors 
possessed an 
adobe-built 
pueblo of the 
New Mexican 
Zuni Indians. 
After the 
capture of Ci- 
bola-Zuni, the 
hostile parties 
retired for a few 
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days to opposite corners of the town. The Spaniards searched 
the houses in vain for silver and gold, but there was abund- 
ance of corn, and this was for the moment a most welcome 
alternative. The Indians made overtures of peace, but the 
reception apparently did not please them, for on the following 
morning the Spaniards found them gone, with all their pos- 
sessions, to the stronghold on the neighboring mesa top. A 
fortnight was spent by the strangers in exploring their sur- 
roundings, and in obtaining some little information from an oc- 
casional Indian whose curiosity, or sensible boldness, drew him 
to the Spanish camp. Acting upon hints secured in this way, a 
few men were sent off toward the northwest, where rumor told 
of another seven cities. This party followed the trails to the 
Mogqui provinces of Arizona, where it received a friendly wel- 
come. Returning to Cibola-Zuni with stories of regions still 
further towards the setting sun, another party was organized to 
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retrace the route to Tusayan, where it secured guides who re- 
vealed, for the first time to European sight, the glorious grand- 
eur of the cafion of the Colorado. 

Other rumors told of towns toward the east, and a detach- 
ment was ordered to investigate the country in this direction. 
After enjoying the hospitality of the aboriginal citadel upon 
Acoma, this force proceeded to the Rio Grande, and thence 
across the mountains to the plains where they saw the edge of 
the vast buffalo herd of which Cabeza de Vaca had told them. 
The officer in charge of this exploration reported that the 
towns on the river were larger and of better buildings than those 
at Cibola-Zuni, and in response to his advice, Coronado decid- 
ed to establish his winter campin that locality. The necessary 
orders were communicated to the main body of the army, which 
was laboriously making its way through the mountainous re- 
gion of northwestern Mexico. The army left Culiacan nearly 
a month later than the general, and its progress, encumbered 
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with baggage and food animals, had been very slow, so that 
the first snow blizzard caught the men just before they rejoined 
their general at one of the native pueblos not far from Albu- 
querque. 

The usual vicissitudes of a first contact between a European 
force and the aborigines characterized the winter that followed. 
The necessary arrangements for securing supplies of food and 
clothing, and for attending to the needs of an inactive soldiery. 
kept the general busy. Coronado found time, however, for 
earnest efforts to learn of the countries beyond. The reports 
gratified all his hopes. An Indian slave, like the white men 
a stranger to that region, told them about his native country 
situated far away towards the east. As one and another ques- 
tioned him, they learned more and more of the wished-for re- 
gion where he had left home and brethren. With signs and 
words whose meaning neither could exactly interpret, each 
thinking only of what he most desired, it was easy to form a 
strange and attractive picture. The country was called Qui- 
vira, and there, so the Spaniards heard the Indian tell them, 
was the object of their longing search. In that blissful region, 
golden bells tinkled on the rustling branches of shady trees, 
lulling those beneath into the happiest of siestas. Golden sal- 
vers adorned the royal table; a golden eagle perched on the 
prow of the royal craft. The stories from Peru and El Do- 
rado found each its counterpart, as the stolid Indian grumbled 
assent to each of the curious details about which the white men 
questioned him. They showed him golden trinkets, and these 
may easily have reminded him of the treasured metal which 
was traded from tribe to tribe for many leagues around the 
aboriginal copper mines on the shores of the lake we call Su- 
perior. The results were inevitable. Some day we may find 
the letter in which the Emperor, holding his court at Antwerp, 
read of this Indian and his stories, and therein learn the extent 
to which Coronado really relied upon them. We can never 
hope to know what the Indian intended to tell. What we do 
know is that the gossips of the camp took up the reports of the 
interviews between the general and his brown-skinned 
informant. With each repetition, possibilities seemed to 
become more probable, until the whole force was eagerly 
awaiting for the spring thaws which should open the roads for 
the advance into the promised land of Quivira. 

April 23, 1541, Coronado and his soldiers marched away 
toward the northeast, leaving his whilom neighbors on the Rio 
Grande more perplexed than before at the strange goings and 
comings of these stranger white men. Across the mountains 
a new wonder awaited the Europeans. Day after day they 
wandered on, leaving the hills behind, into a country whose 
undulating surface seemed like an ocean caught in its swell, 
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and turned to grass-grown pasture land. Day after day the 
same monotonous, billowy level stretched away to the furth- 
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est horizon. Occasionally a river course promised to break 
the monotony by affording some sort of landmark, but each 
new stream soon proved to be only the duplicate of the last. 
But the prairie was only half the wonder. For a day and a 
week, the humped-backed cows had furnished welcome food. 
Weeks became months, and the Spaniards marched speedily 
forward, meeting anew each day the vast herds of bison, which 
made their slowly grazing way where chance and the tender 
buffalo grass dictated. 

As the weeks wore on the supplies of corn brought from the 
Pueblo country became less and less. An army is always a 
voracious beast, and an army recruited by the prospect of loot 
is the hungriest of all. The force had lived through the bit- 
ter cold winter on a diet of corn, and now as the days grew 
rapidly warmer, the change to heartier flesh food, in ever in- 
creasing proportion, was not well for a good-humored diges- 
tion. 

For a time the men had thought that each next day’s march 
might bring them to the golden Quivira, but each evening’s 
rest at last seemed to carry it further away. Suspicions crept 
into their dreams. The agreeable assurances of the chance 
natives, who met the army now and again on its prairie march, 
had at first confirmed the stories of the guide. Independent 
questionings, however, and the simple device of preventing the 
guide from telling these friends what he wished them to say, 
led gradually from doubts to certainty of treachery and deceit. 
Further advance was no longer safe. The provisions brought 
from the river towns were almost gone, and men and horses 
were alike worn out by the unaccustomed prairie fodder and 
the trials of the buffalo hunt. Failure, though seeming cer- 
tain, was not yet assured. The guide had taken his direction 
each morning towards the rising sun. New-made friends of 
the plains now told them of a different country, though its 
name was still Quivira, lying northward. Thére was no gold 
nor glory in the description of this region, but Coronado 
had promised to do his best, and he determined to leave no 
chance untried. Selecting three score of his hardiest compan- 
ions, lightly equipped, he resolved to make a trial toward the 
north. The remainder of thevarmy was ordered to find its 
way back to the villages where they had passed the preceding 
winter, there to await the return of their general — unless he 
should summon them to his aid for the conquest of the land of 
their dreams. 

For six weeks Coronado followed the compass needle north- 
ward. July was half gone before his new guides announced 
that Quivira lay just ahead. A group of native hunters, 
camping across the stream which the Spaniards were following, 
were disturbed by the approach of the centaur-like strangers. 
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Yells of anxious defiance soon turned to welcome as they rec- 
ognized the friendly call of the guides. Another day’s march, 
and Coronado slept in Quivira —in a village of Indian tepees. 
For a month he explored the country, everywhere finding the 
same fine men and shapely women, the same richly productive 
soil, with its promise of untold wealth for the farmer—but 
nothing at all for the adventurer and the pleasure-seeker. The 
wealth of Nebraska was not for the Spaniard. 

Rested and corn-fed once more, cooler nights warned the 
visitors that their companions, in houses roofed against the 
winter storms, were many weeks away. Their hosts of Qui- 
vira furnished guides, who led them back by a somewhat 
shorter route, so that October was only half gone when Coro- 
nado was again with his men on the Rio Grande, writing to 
Charles the Emperor, ‘‘I have done all that I possibly could 
to serve your majesty, and to discover a land where God Our 
Lord might be served and the Royal patrimony of your maj- 
esty be increased; but what I am sure of is that there is not 
any gold in that country of Quivira, and that all the other 
things which they told me are nothing but little villages of 
houses made from sticks and skins.”’ 

The rest of the story is quickly told. The winter of 1541- 
42 passed slowly to men unable to forget the visions of fortune 
which had possessed them only two years before, and to the 
general who had left wife and children and fine estates in 
Mexico. Those who had nothing were anxious to try some 
further venture, to explore some other direction. But Coro- 
nado had determined to return to civilization, and there were 
enough among his companions who still had something to lose 
to support him in this determination. As soon as the snow was 
gone the march began back to Cibola-Zufii, thence along the 
rough mountain paths to the Gulf of California, and so on 
down through the outlying Spanish settlements, back to the 
City of Mexico. 

‘* Very sad and very weary, completely worn out and shame- 
faced,’’ Coronado presented himself before the Viceroy Men- 
doza. He made his report, resigned his commissions, and re- 
tired to his family and his quiet estates. He had done his 
best. If he had failed to find what had been expected, it was 
because there was no such thing to find. 


John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I 











THE STORY OF THE HILLs. 


BY WALTER J. KENYON. 


EADING out of the charming city of Santa 
Cruz, Cal., a broad turnpike makes for the 
blue mountain wall that swallows up the 
eastern view. At a point about midway be- 
tween Santa Cruz and Soquel, at a certain 
hour of the afternoon, the bright sunlight 
reveals three great pockmarks in the brow 
of a hill rising ten minutes’ walk to the left 
of the road. While ninety-nine will pass 
them by without a question, the hundredth 
is richly rewarded for visiting them. This 
“hill” proves to be an old sea-cliff, al- 

though it is three miles from the sea and fully two hundred 

feet above it. The face of the cliff forms a “ riser’’ in a ma- 
jestic flight of steps that reach from the mountains down to the 
sea. Of these giant steps there are at least four so well de- 
fined that he who runs may read ; and others less easily dis- 
tinguished as they melt into the mountain maze that surrounds 

Loma Prieta. 

The country between the mountains and the sea is made up 
of a series of terraces that correspond to the treads of a stair- 














way. They are everywhere broken by small ravines. Most 
of these are beautifully decked with teabush and scented azalea 
and studded also with the thickly packed live-oak. Many of 
them, older by hardly calculable years, have expanded into 
valleys whose upper courses plow the inner mountain land into 
deep cafions in whose sombre glens the whole year is vernal 
and the clear flowing streams never die. By noon the rover 
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may be among those far inner glades where reign the ancient 
redwoods that were already elders of their brotherhood when 
the boy Columbus played on the wharves of Genoa. Quail 
scuttle into the fern with their young, as big as sparrows, and 
the soft-footed pathfinder may even catch sight of antlers 
moving above the teabush. 

There is something in the glen more wonderful yet. It is 
an exceedingly homely cobble in the creek bed, marked in 
blotches and lines of white, like some archaic lithogram. The 
hard knocks of the world have brought its heart near the sur- 
face. Before the heyday of its boulderhood this run-down 


C. M. Davis Bng Co ONE OF THE NATURAL BRIDGES. 


cobble had been an inseparable part of the mountain ; and the 
mountain—well, the cobble speaks for that, for its strange 
white markings are plainly sea shells, laid flat and edgewise 
and otherwise, until the ground-off surface looks like a story 
in shorthand, as it assuredly is. The mountain, as everyone 
knows, was not always a mountain, for scalloped sea shells do 
not grow in mountains. 

The story of the hills is too often and too well told to bear 
re-telling here. We started out with those caves by the Santa 
Cruz turnpike, which have a special story to tell about a 
special region. 

The biggest of the three is large enough to stand up in— 
large enough to take several steps in. Around its shadowy 
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walls, with the stains of centuries upon them, one may see and 
almost hear that swirling ancient surf that did the carving. 
The stone itself, though not so full of shells as other strata in 
the vicinity, is arranged in layers, just as the present surf is 
laying a sheet of sand over a sheet of gravel and a sheet of clay 
over that, and so on, without end, according to the contribu- 
tion of the cliffs and the humor of the sea. 

The brow of this old cliff is rounded off, so that it is com- 
monly called a hill instead of a cliff; but to find the missing 
material one has only to look under foot, where the terrace 
begins. Here is soft soil, with scraps of gray stone among the 
wheat stubble, and this stone proves to be exactly the same as 
that of the cliff. The soil, too, if closely examined, is the 
same rock, fallen to finer particles. And this is true all down 
the terrace, even to its gentle slope, a mile off yonder, toward 
the sea. It is easily seen, by the disappearance of the present 
coast cliff, that were a steam shovel to scoop away the slope of 
the terrace—this /a/us, or debris, of the cliff—we should find 
the terrace floor flat and meeting the cliff wall at about right 
angles, as the illustration shows. 

From a point between Twin Lakes and Del Mar one sees, 
looking northward up the coast, a flight of these terrace steps 
reaching from the coast cliff to the mountain region about 
Loma Prieta, a distance of over twenty miles. There are five 
distinct terraces and several others less and less marked as they 
merge more fully into the highlands. The first step of the 
series, the coast cliff, being youngest, is least worn. The 
present beach, among whose billows Californians disport them- 
selves during the summer months, is being prepared for a 
future terrace should the present slow upheaval continue ; for 
the geologist tells us that our coast is slowly and surely rising 
while that of New Jersey (among other places) is as surely 
sinking. ; 

This is one of the many cases in which we may read the 
future by the past. So long as the western coast continues to 
rise and the surf keeps on plowing out its caves and cliffs, our 
coast terraces will be added to in number, and our mountain 
lands will loom higher from the sea. 

These Santa Cruz breakers are working night and day in a 
sand factory. Their method is sure and perfect. Every grain 
of sand is a chisel in their powerful grasp. Armed with mil- 
lions of these weapons, the surf beats ceaselessly upon the 
shore, carving crevices into tunnels and wearing the roofs and 
walls of these until tunnels have become open highways, spanned 
occasionally by natural bridges. These remnants in their turn 
fall prey to the fiercer storms and give of their substance new 
weapons to the waves. Meanwhile cross channels have de- 
veloped which cut up the walls into isolated pillars and peaks. 
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Numbers of these may be seen in the neighborhood of View 
Del Eau, at varying distances from the cliffs. They have the 
aspect of things doomed as their stature year by year lessens 
under the unceasing fury of the waves. Thus are the out- 
posts of the ancient cliff line vanishing and the ocean’s objec- 
tive point is clearly the mountain’s heart. The wearing at 
Santa Cruz is so rapid that within the memory of residents 
several natural bridges (the remnants of tunnel roofs) have 
been broken away. The ‘Seal Rocks,’’ near the Golden 
Gate, have had a somewhat similar history. 

The terraced country within a radius of ten miles of Santa 
Cruz exhibits, in beautiful miniature, the process of mountain 
making by erosion. ‘The most recent terrace is cut by a ravine 
opening upon the sea. Its precipitous sides and sharp charac- 
teristic lines bespeak its youth. In its growth this ravine 
broadens laterally into @ little valley, and its incumbent stream 
eats headward, far into the mountains. Thus, the second stage 
of the area is typical in the Soquel Creek, whose lower valley 
pushes the cliffs aside and affords a site for the village of Capi- 
tola. This stream has eaten back through all of the terraces 
successively until its initial waters are now drawn from a 
region not far from the mountain divide. Meanwhile its tribu- 
tary brooks have carved themselves basins extending laterally 
into the country on either hand. Thus the walls of the origi- 
nal ravine have been pierced and the country right and left 
has been cut up first into long plateaus flanked by gullies and 
these in turn likewise cut into butte formations which, under 
the rapid erosion of rain and stream, lose their sharp cut brows 
and assume the typical hill form. Thus, in the third stage, 
the original sea floors, after having passed successively through 
the forms of ocean beach and terrace have now become hills or 
mountains, ever assuming gentler curve and easier slope as 
the mills of God grind them slowly into that grist which 
eventually the streams give back to the sea, there to do re- 
newed service in the new sea floor, this in its turn aestined to 
be one day an inland terrace, later still carved into mountains 
whose dim futurity is beyond the possibility of calculation. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


THE TERRACES. 





THE HIDDEN Room. 


BY SUSIE HALE BREWER. 


HE following letter has long been in my possession. It 
was among our family papers at the time of the inva- 
sion, and was one of the few documents saved. 

Being a thing of dead years, and in no wise concerning any 
living person, I have translated and herewith publish it, 
thinking the interest of the tale sufficient reason for so doing. 

Vicente ToLEDo ToLon. 


YERBA BuENA, CAL., February 3d, 1797. 
To the Excellent Sir Diego de Borica, Governor and Military 
Commander of Upper California. 
My Dear Sir and Esteemed Friend : 

In reply to your inquiries as to my knowledge of the where- 
abouts of José Alcez, refugee and political intriguer, I can only 
inform you in all secrecy of my experiences of the last month, 
at the house of my cousin, Sefior Miguel Sanchez, in Santa 
Cruz. 

Late in December of last year, I found myself en route for 
the capital, and having often been pressed by my cousin to 
visit him, determined to take that opportunity. I found my 
cousin, until then almost a stranger to me, living in retirement. 
Don Miguel is a widower, a man of parts, and withal ex- 
tremely fond of books and solitude. 

During the first week of my visit little happened to break 
the tedium of the faultless days. After a late breakfast, our 
horses would be brought to the door, and for two hours we 
cantered over the mountain roads, or along the seashore. Then 
followed my cousin’s business hour, during which I lounged 
on the broad porch, content to smoke and watch the dis- 
tant, sparkling sea. The afternoons were even less eventful. 
Don Miguel received few visitors, and had it not been for an 
occasional chat with the padre, or a game of ma/illa with my 
cousin, I should have died of my own society. For you can 
picture to yourself, dear friend, how emptily this solitude rang 
upon my energetic spirit, and how I longed for the business of 
the Mission Dolores, or the frivolities of Monterey. 

Just when I began to frame excuses for ordering my horse 
for the capital, something occured to take my full measure of 
attention, and from that on, my cousin’s house was trans- 
formed, for me at least, from an adobe, fit only for siestas, and 
somnolent timetaking padres, to a stage whereon tragic scenes 
were enacted, in which I took an active réle. 

A niece of my cousin, Maria Velasquez, arrived suddenly 
one morning, and as I afterwards learned, without previous 
notice. She brought with her an aged duenna, who was blind 
as a bat, and remained silent always. 
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From the moment I set eyes upon Maria Velasquez I loved 
her. The very grace of her dainty motions alone would have 
been sufficient to ensnare any man’s heart. It was the love ot 
my life, and an hour had not passed before she must have 
seen, with her rare brown eyes, my mad infatuation. But I 
was not the only one. Men, of whose existence I had not so 
much as gtiessed, came to the house as soon as the news of 
Marfa’s arrival became known in the town. Two caballeros 
accompanied her from Monterey, where, as you doubtless 
know, she had been, upon coming out of retirement, after her 
husband’s sudden death. 

Young, beautiful, best of all simpatica, with an immense 
fortune in her hands, no wonder that she was courted. But of 
all the men gathered to do her honor, I was the most abject, 
jealous lover she had. She toyed with me as a cat toys witha 
mouse. When I disclosed my love, she only laughed, and 
dispensed her favors even more liberally among her many 
suitors. 

Our evenings were turned into revelries of music and danc- 
ing, which we often prolonged till dawn, fluttering ever about 
the brilliant flame, which only burned the brighter, as the 
moths singed their wings and fell. 

It was after such a night, when Marfa had been with us 
about a week, that I was awakened from my first heavy sleep 
by a peculiar sound in the passage-way. I think it was the 
stealthy quality of the noise that awakened me. Who could 
it be? Plainly somebody was abroad. 

As I lay thus, vaguely wondering, the noise ceased, but 
gradually, and in the direction of the sala. Thieves was now 
my one thought. There was much valuable plate in the house, 
and Maria’s jewels alone would prove rich booty. At this 
juncture the silence struck me as ominous and, hastily donning 
a dressing-gown, I drew back the huge bolt securing my door 
and stood in the bright hall. 

The doors of two unoccupied chambers were wide open 
pouring forth a stream of moonlight. I could see from end to 
end of the narrow hall. There was no one in sight and only 
the muffled giving and taking of breath to be heard. I walked 
on tiptoe to the sa/a, and then impelled by I know not what 
suspicion, returned to Marfa’s door. It had seemed at first 
glance to be fastened, but looking more closely, I discovered it 
to be ever so slightly ajar. Should I push it open, or knock, 
or simply wait till something happened ? 

While thus debating I felt a cold sweat coming out all over 
me. The idea of rousing my cousin did not occur to me, but 
that was not strange, for I felt that Marfa was not in her room 
and my one motive was to shield her, if, as I feared, she was 
guilty of some indiscretion. 
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Again I went to the sa/a, and as I did so heard a scratching 
noise, which might have been mice in the walls. The outer 
door was fast bolted. Where then was Maria? There was 
but one other room, the dining room to the left of the sala. 
Behind it were the kitchen, offices, and servants’ quarters. 

From where I stood I could look into the moonlit dining 
room, but in it was no sign of life. Still in doubt I remained 
standing, when a rustling noise again struck my ear. I hastily 
hid behind a large, oaken music stand. Through the carven 
interstices I could look out, and what was my surprise to be- 
hold a panel of the wainscoting slide from its place. In the 
aperture stood Marfa. In her hands she carried a bowl and a 
large silver water jug. Another second and she was with me 
in the room, not five feet away. 

She touched a spring, the panel closed, and she moved into 
the dining room to deposit her burden. I watched her with 
dazed fascination. It seemed, as she again approached, that 
she must hear the clamor of my heart beats. Before I could 
collect my thoughts, she had glided along the brick pavement 
of the passage way to her room, her long silken mantilla mak- 
ing that slight noise which at first wakened me. She softly 
shot the bolt and all again was silent. I remained pinned to 
the spot by my sorry thoughts. What meantit all? Her face 
as it looked when she stood in the cold light of the hall was 
stamped upon my brain. 

Her features were hardened to a look beyond hope or fear. 
Surely some stern resolve was growing there, where as yet I 
had seen only the beauty of an unthinking flower. Conjecture 
on conjecture surged through my mind, but none seemed cor- 
rect, or even possible. That there was a secret chamber in the 
house I was convinced. But who was in it, whom was Maria 
hiding, was the torturing question which I tried vainly to 
answer. 

When at last I sought my room, it wasnottosleep. I did but 
think the more, gazing out upon the dawn with a bitter heart. 

My first care in the morning was to examine the panel. It 
responded with no hollow sound to my gentle tap, nor could I 
find the secret spring. Marfa did not appear till lunch time, 
and when she greeted me her eyes were as bright, her voice as 
gay as at our first meeting. 

While alone with my cousin, I endeavored to learn the cause 
of the night’s adventure, without in any way letting him sus- 
pect my motive. That he knew nothing of what had trans- 
pired was soon evident. Maria he thought like all other 
young, beautiful and wealthy women, only perhaps a trifle 
more beautiful and gay. I then steered the conversation to 
haunted houses, and thence, by a natural sequence to secret 
chambers and hidden stairways. 
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Sefior Sanchez was only slightly interested, saying he had 
had no experience in such matters, and considered them fit 
only to interest boys and girls. 

All the while in my consciousness gnawed and bit cruel sus- 
picions of Maria. The sound of her voice as she chatted and 
laughed, smote my ear like a dull spiritless noise, without joy. 
During the day I avoided her. I even conversed with the 
duenna, that I might escape her eyes. For a time she made 
this difficult, calling me to her side at every pretext, but find- 
ing me moody she gave it up. I noticed, however, that she 
kept her eyes fastened upon me, when I did not appear to 
notice her. 

Sometimes, glancing at her suddenly, I surprised her feat- 
ures, in that stern resolve into which for an instant, they had 
betrayed themselves the night before. And then the pleading 
voice with which she would turn to me — ay, truly my flower 
needed watching! My love turned bitter, almost to hatred, 
yet at one true sounding word I could have knelt to her. I 
tossed long that night. Suddenly I again heard the noise of 
the night before. is time it found me ready to act. Trust- 
ing to chance, I opened my door, which I had left unbolted, 
and as I stepped into the passage-way, closing it after me, I 
beheld a grey shadow entering the dining-room. 

I ran on tiptoe to the sa/a and slid behind the music stand, 
just as Marfa stole velvet-shod again into the room. She car- 
ried a silver basket and the pitcher of the night before. She 
went unhesitatingly to the panel, and carressing with her el- 
bow the hidden spring, I beheld the clumsy wooden wall roll 
back as at the word of an enchantress, and Maria Valasquez 
stepped on an invisible stair. 

The second she disappeared I sped in one long glide to the 
wall. I have since often thought how one life, and the happi- 
ness of two depended on that chance which ordered that 
Maria’s hands should be too full to close the panel, or lift her 
mantilla, the rustling of which prevented her hearing me as I 
followed at her heels in the darkness. A staircase there was, 
with steep, narrow, shallow stairs, and I followed on I knew 
not whither. When she reached the top Maria pushed open 
the door. 

I crouched back against the wall, peering in. A light, 
weak and flickering, from a wick oil-steeped in a hanging 
lamp illumined the chamber. Opposite the door was a heap of 
straw, upon which sprawled in sleep a heavily built, broad- 
chested man. He was unshaven, and dressed in leathern 
trowsers, such as rancheros wear. He wore a discolored shirt, 
open at the neck, showing muscles of iron, and a skin tanned 
by many suns. I heard Maria waken the sleeping man, and a 
long whispered conversation ensued. 
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Wearied by my cramped position, I was about to steal down 
stairs, when a ringing oath thrilled the heavy atmosphere, and 
the sound of a falling body jarred the partition between us. 
Fearing some hurt to Maria, I sprang into the room. The 
ruffian’s back was to me as he half knelt beside her prostrate 
form—his fingers wound tightly about her neck. Another 
moment it would have been too late. 

I hurled myself upon him, and we rolled together on the 
floor. He gave a cry like a wild animal, hissing through 
closed teeth. The fight went against me from the first. My 
antagonist was of a more powerful build than I, and his mus- 
cles could not have been matched in California. 

Where Maria was I did not know. I cried to her to run, 
but I could see nothing as we grappled in a death embrace. 
My breath and power suddenly left me. I closed my eyes that 
I might not see the gloating eye-balls above me. Then a sud- 
den terrible shudder shook the vice-like clutch in which I was 
held. A strange relaxation followed and I felt some one tugg- 
ing at the inanimate weight g me down. 

Struggling I shook the thing off and got to my feet, to feel 
Marfa’s arms about my neck, and to hear her sweet sobbing as 
she laid her cheek against mine. 

Upon the floor lay her jewelled stilletto, and from the wound 
in Alcez’s breast stole a tiny crimson thread fast sinking into 
the cracks of the floor. For, dear friend, the man was none 
other than José Alcez, the refugee. He had met Maria at 
Monterey, and by skilfully playing on her romantic spirit had 
persuaded her to assist his escape when outlawed. Knowing 
this secret chamber in her uncle’s house —a suitor, the son of 
a former owner of the place, had shown it to her — she had hid- 
den Alcez there, and fed him. He had presumed upon this 
kindness, and meeting a rebuff would have killed her. 

i You know the rest. It was to Marfa’s love and bravery 
that I owe my life, and my devoted little wife looks over my 
shoulder as I write. I am indeed blest. 
I am your servant to command, 
CarLos TOLEDO. 
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PARTIAL READING LIST ON CALIFORNIA. 


COMPILED BY MARY TURNER PIERCE. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


CLIMATE. Two Health-Seekers in Southern California. (N. A, Edwards 
and Beatrice Harraden.) Philadelphia, 1897. 
Illustrated. Mediterranean Shores of America. (P. C. Remondino.) 
Philadelphia, 1892. 
(Periodical Articles.) 
a Wintering in California. (C. H. Shinn.) Illustrated. Owting, vol. 
15, p. 243-50, 352-60. 
Southern California Revisited. (H. T. Finck.) ation, vol. 57, 
Pp. 282-84. 
LIFE IN (Periodical Articles.) 
CatmForNtA. Social Changes in California. (C.H.Shinn.) Popular Science 
Monthly, vol. 38, p. 794-803. (Economic and educational pro- 
gress and political retrogression.) 
Real Utopias in the Arid West. (W.E. Smythe.) Aé/antic, vol. 79, 
Pp. 604-9. 
The California Ranch. (E.S. Cummins.) Illustrated. Cosmopolitan, 
vol. 4, p. 215-24. 
The Western Housekeeper and the Celestial. (May Hoskin.) iép- 
pincott, vol. 59, p. 119-23. 
The Story of the Files. (Ella S. Cummins.) Illustrated. 
Chicago, 1893. (California writers and literature, past and 


present.) 

(Periodical Articles.) 

The New Education in California. (C. D. Adsit.) Zducation. vol. 10, 
p. 118-26. (Account of the of manual training and the kinder- 
garten in California schools. 

Literary Development of California. (G.F. Atherton.) Cosmopolitan, 
vol. 10, p. 269-78. 

Journalism in California. (M. H. de Young.) Lippincott, vol. 50, 
p. 366-71. 

AGRICULTURE.  , (Periodical Articles.) 
The Conquest of Arid America. (W.E. Smythe.) Illustrated. 
Century, vol. 50, p. 85-99. (Review of the work that irrigation has 
accomplished in the West.) 

CoGdperation among Farmers. (E. F. Adams.) Forum, vol. 20, p. 
364-76. 

Breadstuffs in California: production and trade. (Horace Davis.) 
Fournal of Political Economy, vol. 2, p. 517-35. (A very careful study of 
the past and present of this branch of agriculture in California, and 
outlook for the future.) 

The Fruit Industry in California. (C. H. Shinn.) Illustrated. Pog- 
ular Science Monthly, vol. 44, p. 200-217. 

Profits of Fruit Culture in California. (I. A. Sheldon.) Forum, vol. 
11, p. 662-71. 

Inpustrizs. , (Periodical Articles.) 
“Our Great Pacific Commonwealth. (W. E. Smythe.) Century, 
vol, 53, p. 300-307. (A careful study of ultimate California.) 

Labor in California. (C. C. Plehn.) Yale Review, vol. 4, p. 409-25. 
(Deals with present industrial conditions.) 
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Races and Labor Problems in California. (Geo. Hamlin Fitch.) 
Chautauguan, vol. 24, p. 427-32. 

Hydraulic Mining in California. (T. Evans.) Illustrated. Century, 
vol. 3, p. 323-38. 

Wine-growing in California. (William Roberts.) Fortnightly, vol. 
59, p. 394-403. 

Upland Pastures. (Ninetta Eames.) Illustrated. Cosmopolitan, vol. 
20, p. 518-29. (The picturesque side of California sheep-ranching. ) 

Arcadian Bee Ranching. (Ninetta Eames.) Illustrated. Aarfer, 
vol. 92, p. 509-18. - 

Native Races of the Pacific Coast. (H. H. Bancroft.) 5 vols. 
N. Y., 1876. (The most extensive oes on the subject.)* -—-~~1 we 

Story of the Old Missions of California. (L. B. Powers.) MISSIONS. 
Illustrated. San Francisco, 1893. 


(Periodical Articles.) 

The so-called California ‘‘Diggers.’’ (M. L. Miller.) Illustrated. 
Popular Science Monthly, vol. 50, p. 201-14. me 

The Missions of California. Illustrated. Zand of Sunshine, May, 
June, July, 1897. 

San Juan Capistrano Miseion. (Adeline S. Wing.) Illustrated. Zand 
of Sunshine. 

San Luis Rey Mission. (Adeline S. Wing.) Illustrated. Land of 
Sunshine. 

San Fernando Mission. (Juan del Rio.) Illustrated. Zand of Sun- 

shine, August, September, October, 1897. 
(Periodical Articles. ) NORTHERN 
Shasta of Siskiyou. (C. H. Shinn.) Illustrated. Owting, vol. CALIFORNIA. 
17, p. 173-77, 252-58. 

The Redwood Flora in April. (Carl Purdy.) Garden and Forest, vol. 

9, p. 272-73. (Flower life in the woods round Mendocino.) 
The Switzerland of California. (Stephen Power.) JZakeside, vol. 10, 
p. 339-45. 

Bits of Travel at Home. (Helen Hunt Jackson.) Boston, 1882. CENTRAL 
(Has chapters on San Francisco, the Yosemite, etc.)t CALIFORNIA. 
In the Heart of the Sierras. (J. M. Hutchings.) Illustrated. 

San Francisco, 1897. (A description of the Yosemite valley and the 
big trees.) 
ff (Periodical Articles.) 

The City on the Golden Gate. (G. H. Fitch.) Illustrated. Chaw- 
tauguan, vol. 23, p. 659-68. 

San Francisco and the Civic Awakening. (Adeline Knapp.) Arena, 
vol, 12, p. 241-49. 

Charities of San Francisco. (S. W. Weitzel.) Zend-a-Hand, vol. 3, 

p. 617-19. 

A Night in Chinatown. (Geo. Hamlin Fitch.) Illustrated. Cosmo- 
politan, vol. 2, p. 349-58. 

New Light on the Chinese. (H. B. McDowell.) Illustrated. Harper, 
vol. 86, p. 3-17. 

The Chinese Drama. (F. J. Masters.) Illustrated. Chautauguan, 
vol. 21, p. 434-42. (Includes an interesting account of the Chinese 
theaters in San Francisco.) 

*Voluminous but highly unreliable.—Ep. 
+One of the most valuable books yet written on this subj ect.—Ep. 
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The Old Pacific Capital. (Robert Louis Stevenson.) Fraser, vol. 102, 
p. 647-57. (Remnants of Mexican influence in Monterey.) 

Wild Gardens of the Sierra Nevada. (C. H. Shinn.) Garden and 
Forest, vol. 9, p. 343. 

Yosemite National Park. (C.H.Shinn.) Garden and Forest, vol. 5, 
p. 74 and 193. (Need of protecting and extending the Sierra forest 
reservations. ) 

Treasures of the Yosemite. (John Muir.) Illustrated. Century, vol. 
18, p. 483-500. 

Camping Tour to the Yosemite. (W. Laidlaw.) Illustrated. Ozs- 
look, vol. 56, p. 319-24. 


SOUTHERN Our Italy. (Charles Dudley Warner.) Illustrated. N. Y., 1891. 
CALIFORNIA. (Much is said in praise and little in criticism of the American 
Italy and Mediterranean. Part of the material appeared 
originally in Harper, vols. 81 and 82.) 

A-birding on a Bronco. (F.A.Merriam.) Illustrated. Boston, 1896. 
(Birds and their nests in Southern California.) 

Southern California. (T. S. VanDyke.) N. Y., 1886. (Charles Dudley 
Warner accounted this the best book in its field.) 

California of the South. (Walter Lindley and J. B. Widney.) Illus- 
trated. N. Y., 1889. (Conservative and sound.) 

Illustrated Sketches of Death Valley, and other borax deserts of the 
Pacific Coast. (J. R. Spears.) Illustrated. Chicago, 1892. 

All about Pasadena and its Vicinity. (C. F. Holder.) Illustrated. 
Boston, 1889. 

Santa Barbara and Around There. (Edwards Roberts.) Illustrated. 
Boston, 1886. bd 

(Periodical Articles.) 

Impressions of Southern California. (Beatrice Harraden.) Biack- 
woods, vol. 161, p. 172-80. 

The Golden Hesperides. (Charles Dudley Warner.) A/s/antic, vol. 61, 
p. 48-56. 

The Future of Southern California. (H.T. Finck.) Nation, vol. 49, 
Pp. 188-9, 206. 

Millionaires of a Day. (T. S. VanDyke.) N. Y., 1890. (An inside 
history of the great ‘‘ Boom.’’) 

Outdoor Industries in Southern California. (Helen Hunt Jackson.) 
Illustrated. Century, vol. 4, p. 803-20. (Considers the probable final 
effect of the climate on its industries and the people.) 

Colony Life in Southern California. (Geo. Hamlin Fitch.) Illus- 
trated. Cosmopolitan, vol. 2, p. 151-58. (Deals especially with River- 
side and other colonies round Los Angeles.) 

A Miner’s Home in the Mojave Desert. (J. R. Spears.) Illustrated. 
Chautauguan, vol. 18, p. 713-17. 

Forests of the California Coast Range. (F.M. Somers.) Illustrated. 
Harper, vol. 79, p. 652-60. (Trees of the California Coast from Shasta 
to Santa Monica. 

Echoes in the City of the Angels. (Helen Hunt Jackson.) Illustrated. 
Century, vol. 5, p. 194-210. (Los Angeles in the past and present. ) 

“La Fiesta’ at Los Angeles. (H. G. Tinsley.) Illustrated. Z//us- 
trated American, vol. 19, p. 692-94. 

A Farm Village in California. (W.C. Fitzsimmons.) Illustrated. 
Cosmopolitan, vol. 13, p. 420-21. (Riverside and its fruit industry. ) 
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Santa Barbara. (Edwards Roberts.) Illustrated. Art Yourna/l, vol. 
39, p. 10-13. 

Across the Santa Barbara Channel. (J. W. Fowkes.) American 
Naturalist, vol. 23, p. 211-17, 387-94. 

An Isle of Summer. (D. C. Lockwood.) Illustrated. ///ustrated 
American, vol. , p. 491-93. (Santa Catalina Island.) 

Santa Catalina Island. (H. T. Finck.) Nation, vol. 49, p. 307-9, 
327-29. 

A PARTIAL LIST OF FICTION DEALING WITH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 


The Abandoned Claim. (Flora Haines Loughead.) Boston, 1891. 
(Story of a farming enterprise in California undertaken by children.) 

The Ape, the Idiot and Other People. (W. C. Morrow.) Philadelphia, 
1897. (Tales of the grotesque and horrible.) 

Before the Gringo Came. (Gertrude F. Atherton.) N. Y., 1894. 
(Stories of California life before the American occupation.) 

The Boy Emigrants. (Noah Brooks.) Illustrated. N. Y., 1891. (A 
story for boys of the early overland travelers to California.) 

The Cat and the Cherub. (Chester Bailey Fernald.) N. Y., 1896. 
(Amusing and clever tales of the San Francisco Chinese quarter. Came 

out originally in the Century, vol. 50-52.) 
>  Counter-currents. (S. W. Weitzel.) Boston, 1889. 

The Danites in the Sierras. (Joaquin Miller.) Chicago, 1884. 

The Feud of Oakfield Creek. (Josiah Royce.) Boston, 1887. 

Forty-nine: the Gold-Seekers of the Sierras. (Joaquin Miller.) 
Boston, 1884. 

Gabriel Conroy. (Bret Harte.) Illustrated. N. Y., 1876. 

Hilda Strafford. (Beatrice Harraden.) Illustrated. N. Y., 1897. (A 
story of life on a lonely California ranch. Appeared originally in the 
Cosmopolitan, vols. 20 and 21.) 

Los Cerritos. (G. F. Atherton.) N. Y., 1890. (‘‘ Los Cerritos’’ is an 
pa ranch in California, occupied by Mexican half-breed squat- 
ters. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. (Bret Harte ) Boston, 1874. 

Mrs. Skagg’s Husband and other sketches. (Bret Harte.) Boston, 1872. 

Pasquita, the Indian Heroine. (Joaquin Miller.) Illustrated. Hart- 
ford, 1881. 

Phyllis of the Sierras; and Driftwood from Redwood Camp. (Bret 
Harte.) Boston, 1888. 

Polly Oliver’s Problems. (Kate Douglas Wiggin.) [llustrated. 
Boston, 1893. (A charming story of a young girl’s career. Came out 
originally in S¢. Nicholas.) 

Ramona. (Helen Hunt Jackson.) Boston, 1884. (The classic of 
Southern California.) 

Rifle, Rod and Gun in California. (T. S. Van Dyke.) N. Y., 1892. 
(A sporting romance.) 

Sappho of Green Springs. (Bret Harte.) Boston, 1874. 

Silverado Squatters. (Robert Louis Stevenson.) Boston, 1895. 
(Camping experiences in Napa Valley. Appeared originally in 
Century, vol. 5.) . 

Stories of the Foothills. (Margaret Collier Graham.) Boston, 1895. 

A Summer in a Cafion. (Kate Douglas Wiggin.) Illustrated. 
Boston, 1890. ; 

Tales of the Argonauts. (Bret Harte.) Boston, 1875. 














This magazine will begin next month the serial publication of a new 
and very striking novel of life in Southern California. Thus far there 
has been but one such novel worth counting— Helen Hunt’s classic 
Ramona. That had an enormous and merited success and still sells 
heavily. In so wide and so romantic a field there is room for many 
more ; but somehow successors to Ramona have been shy about —~ 
We have had only a few very excellent short stories, and a few wretchedly 
amateur or deadly insular attempts at longer ones. 

Constance Goddard Du Bois, who knows her Southern California well, 
has already won honorable recognition as a novelist by her Shield of the 
Fleur de-lis and several other successful books. But her new novel 
will stand as her best work thus far and will attract wide attention. 
Somewhat suggesting Ramona in its zeal and fire and in its scope, it is 
even more daring in its conception, and fuller of exciting incident. Its 
local color is admirable, its plot original and ingenious, and its drawing 
excellently human. ‘ Antonio,” is a heroic figure, and one that promi- 
ses to make himself a permanent place in memory—a striking character, 
andarare one. SUNSHINE congratulates its readers, They will find 


Miss Du Bois’s California novel fascinating from end to end. 


In a powerful editorial the Argonaut, the foremost of West- 

ern weeklies, demands that we stop our —/ hypocritical 

FORGET. lies” declaring this war to be a ‘‘ war of humanity,” “a war to 
free Cuba.” 

‘*This is a war for revenge ; it is a war for punishment ; it is a war for 
conquest,” asserts the Argonaui, with potent and eloquent reasons for 
its bold utterance. 

bay is too much truth in — but it is not the whole -. It is, 
so far as the yellow newspapers and yellow congressmen and s tors 
and the unthinking are concerned, a war for revenge and conquest 
and “pickings”; but it became possible only because the great quiet 
mass of the American people, who outweigh the howlers and the spoils- 
men, were stirred by humane feelings. Whether they were well 
advised or not does not matter just now ; nor whether the best way to 
relieve the reconcentrados was to starve them to death by a blockade, 
as we have done. The fact remains that while the folks who made the 
war, over the president’s head, were actuated by ignoble motives, the 
people who permitted it were swayed by honorable ones. 

But we mnst disagree absolutely with the 4rgonau?’s entire change of 
front and its assumption that because war is now on we must have no 
moral scruples as to its results. We must deny that the politicians who 
overrode President McKinley are better guides for us than Washington 
and Lincoln aud the framers of the Constitution. We must combat the 
notion that our country can do no wrong. She can, and she will if we 
let her. Human nature would always be doing ——= it did not try 
not to. It is every man’s and womap’s duty to help keep the country 


—. 
isely because we are into a war, it is the time when every Ameri- 
can needs most to remember his obligations, and to watch that the honor 
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of our country be not left to a venal few or an intoxicated many. All 
our hearts are full of pride in our gallant men and of hope for their suc- 
cess; but we must not forget the more important thing. The United 
States has more dangerous enemies than poor, old, crumbling Spain. 
They are within our gates. They will try, under cover of our excite- 
ment, to push the country into things we should never dream of in our 
sober senses. Some of them will do it for venal ends; many more 

h lack of ht. But we must defeat them. It will be easier 
to t the Spani , because more exciting — but we must whip both. 

The United States is a good deal more to us than the Philippines or 
Cuba, Its government concerns us more. Its honor is dearer to us than 
all territory or gain. We can give i better government—and God 
knows there is room. We can to solve some of the thousand 

ems that confront us in State and Nation. And if we are half-way 
t to be called patriots, we will. 

Above all, at this moment, every sober American needs to fight the in- 
toxicating notion of an ‘‘ Imperial Policy.” If we enter upon a career 
of land grabbing abroad, it means the beginning of the end of the re- 
public. Every man who is not ignorant of history knows what such 
colonies would do for us. mee | rae sak business man kn when 
he stops to think, whether the United States would stand the htful 
taxation which drove half our population from nee to this country— 
and great navies and great standing armies inevitably mean that. And 

haps most Americans can see that landgrab is as bad morals as 
it is bad business. Despotisms can doit. Republics cannot. 


The 2 gee that the Philippines would be valuable to us lodges SHALL 
onl th those who are destitute of history. What has Eng- WE COPY 
and = out of far richer India? War, corruption, loss. What 
has n | peda of her incomparably enormous and rich American 
colonies ? , corruption, war. The Philippines would be fat pee | 
for the politicians, but the e would pay the freight. Until we coul 
tame the islands— no slow task — they would be a constant drain on us. 
When we got them civilized they would cut loose from us and govern 
themselves, as we believe all peo ee should. The colony era has - 
by forever. We count Spain a fool for not realizing it. Shall we be a 
greater? 

It is not edifying to hear Americans urging that we “must now WHY 
take our place among the nations of the world’’—a resonant WE ARE 

ihrase which is used to mean ‘‘get our share of the swag.’”’ DIFFERENT. 

e took our place among the nations of the world a hundred years ago; 
and we have kept it till now. 

Other governments are based on the divine right of kings (or anyone 
else) to rule people against their will — 

‘the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can,”’ 

This republic was founded as a protest against that tyrannous and dis- 
honest selfishness. It was set upon the divine truth that “‘all govern- 
ment derives its just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

We cannot govern Cuba or the Philippines or Hawaii with the consent 
of the governed. If we seize them to govern ‘‘ anyhow,” .we shall be re- 
creant to the a oath of every decent American that he will sup- 
port the constitution of the United States and help his country to work 
out its noble destiny. 


A few months ago this was one of the very few journals in the COMING . 
United States which declared that the ‘Insurgent Army” of TO THE 
Cuba was a fake. The yellow newspapers and yellow congress- FACTS. 
men insisted that the “ patriots’’ numbered from 20,000 to 60,000 men ; 
and that with half a chance they would drive the Spaniards off the land- 
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scape. Now that we are ready to “codperate ’’ with this imposing army, 
Congress and the President and Gen. Miles discover that there is no one 
tocodperate with. We must do the fighting ourselves, The patriot army 
has shrunk to 3500 men. The patriot government still skulks in New 
York, 

There is no pleasure in this chance to say I told youso. This cruel 
fake is going to cost good American lives. Cuba is not freeing itself. 
Our blood and money are to do the job. And now that even Congress 
understands what the Cuban army is, there is an interesting sum in arith- 
metic. Population of Cuba, 1,500,000; fighting for liberty, 3500; rep- 
resented by these insurgents, at 20 to one, 70,000. How about the other 
1,480,000 who do not appear to be anxious to be “‘ liberated?”’ 


No nation can win out in the long run which maintains one 

code of morals for the individual and another for the crowd. 

THERE. What is dishonest or foolish in one man is dishonest or foolish 
in ten men or ten million men or seventy million men. 


A great many excellent people are trying to persuade themselves that 
they think “times have changed since Washington’s day.’’ Times have 
changed — principally in the morals of our politicians. But truth and 
right never change. It is just as wise to be honest now as it was when 

Washington walked the earth. It is just as foolish to be a thief. 
~ t ‘Pr as much stealing now to take what doesn’t belong to us as 
t was . 


It is fortunate that the army and navy are not run by the fools who 
sneer at the courage of the foe. Brave men recognize bravery— as 
Dewey recognized at Manila that of the men who, with their impotent 
popguns, went down on their burning ships, still fighting ; as Cervera 
recognized that of Hobson and his heroic seven in the harbor of Santiago 
de Cuba. Our men are meeting men; and it is an honor to whip them, 
even with superior weapons. 

The ne pers are good for news of naval battles (when they are not 
contradicted next day); but for American ideals it is much safer to go 
to the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, Washington’s fare- 
well address, Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, and matters of that sort. 
And there seems to be a tremendous number of citizens nowadays who 
take particular pains not to read those things. 


David Starr Jordan’s magnificent address to the graduating class of 
Stanford University, this year, should be in the hands of every American 
who is able to think when he tries. It is the clearest, soberest, sanest, 
most patriotic presentation of the duties and dangers laid upon American 
citizens by the present war that we have yet seen. It is printed in the 
Daily Palo Aaio (Palo Alto, Cal.) of May 25. 

About all a reasonable American needs to do is to look fer ten minutes 
at a globe or a flat map of the earth and see just how the Philippines lie. 
Then he can decide whether we care to 4eep any such territory in the 
China Seas—particularly a territory of seven million semi-civilized 
and savage people. 

The President’s appointment of Col. Harrison Gray Otis, of Los 


Angeles, as brigadier-general is a worthy recognition of a man who 
his country well in one war and will serve it well in another ; 


served 
and who has between times served his State and city as bravely, perhaps 
against greater odds. 

The doctrine of “‘ manifest destiny ”’ is a pleasanter name for manifest 
thievery. The a destiny of this nation, manifest or not, is in 
working out the , Clean aims of its founders—to prove the right and 
the ability of a people to govern themselves. 
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—_ ey 
weas- Dr. ELLiorr Cougs, our foremost au- 
3 ny a: thority upon the exploration of the West 
Sd during this century, keeps piling higher the 
*";8 debt which every American student owes him. His 
~~ monumental works on the expeditions of Zebulon Pike 
and Lewis and Clarke are indispensable and, in all large essentials, the 
last word on those important prefatory to the winning of the 
West. Dr. Coues has now brought out in the same workmanlike fashion 
the hitherto unknown journal of Jacob Fowler— Memorandom of the 
voige by land from fort Smith to the Rockey mountains in 1821-22. 
Fowler was a surveyor, hunter and trapper, a fearful and wonderful 
speller but an observing and valuable chronicler; and his journal of 
that adventurous journey is highly entertaining. It is also of genuine 
importance. Fowler was one of the first Americans to traverse what 
became later the famous Santa Fé Trail ; he was the first squatter on the 
site of Pueblo, Col.; amd he traversed Arkansas, Indian Territory, 
Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico at a date when most of that vast area 
was a mystery to our people. The volume is in the admirable style of 
Francis P. Harper, N. Y. 


It doesn’t matter so much if (as an Eastern wiseacre estimates) STRONG 

Mr. Owen Wister “‘ has done better Western stories than those WESTERN 
in Lin McLean.” If he has, the other fellows haven’t —and STORIES. 
will not be in a hurry to. No story writer can keep always to the level 
of “La Tinaja Bonita,” but the six related (practically consecutive) 
stories in the present volume are marked by all the qualities which have 
set Mr. Wister in his uuique place. As has been said before, he has 
a our fiction another living character— namely “Lin ;”’ and this 
ollowing up of his hero adds to the strength of the drawing. An un- 
spoiled tragedy and — humor mark all these stories ; and “‘ How Lin 
went East” and “The Winning of the Biscuit-Shooter” are highly 
flavorsome. Probably the best chapters in the book are the two last — 
‘*Separ’s Vigilante”’ and “‘ Destiny at Drybone.” 

Mr. Wister knows a little of the West, but that little verydeeply. He 
is not quite a familiar, and only the picturesque and ‘‘woolly”’ phases 
seem to appeal to him. Bnt they are the meat for his style; someone 
else may be left to draw the great quiet, broadened life of the Western 
majority. Harper & Bros., N.Y. $1.50. 

A new and cheaper edition of Frederick Remington’s highly REMINGTON’s 
entertaining Pony 7racks has been issued, cheapened in nothing PONY 
but the price. More than three-score of Remington’s best TRACKS. 
illustrations illuminate his frank descriptions of his several trips into the 
wild West and the edge of Mexico. Everyone knows Mr. Remington as 
an artist; as a writer he is scarcely less interesting—full of wilful 
humor and broad exaggeration, turning unexpected corners on the 
reader, and in general making us share his own good time at less expense. 

It is too bad that so clever a book — and in its second edition — should 
be so fearfully sprinkled with linguistic blunders. It is hard enough . 
when Remington draws (as on p. 62) a house and gun relatively wrong- 
side-out. But it is still more wearing to find ‘‘vieta”’ for reata, ‘‘ Tahu- 
ramaras”’ for 7Zarahumares, ‘‘Chaparras”’ for chapparejos, “‘coachero”’ 
for cochero “‘Sienneca”’ for ciénega, “Inguns’’ for Jnjuns, and, amid 
an appalling number of other blunders, “underlaynula”’ for dnda/e, 
mula. Harper & Bros.,N. Y. $1.75. 
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ANOTHER A thick but by no means tedious novel is John Bloundelle 
WAR WITH! Burton’s Across the Salt Seas. Indeed, it is a stirring story, 
spain. directly told ; with some infelicities in the attempt to counter- 
feit the style of well-nigh two centuries ago, but alive with the vi us 
adventure which was native to those days. The hairbreadth affairs of 
one of Marlborough’s officers in 1703 (in ‘‘Queen Anne’s War, ” alias 
that of the Spanish succession) ; his mission to apnet the > pee 
galleons ; the wild scenes of the naval battle at Vigo ; and a manful and 
exciting love-story blossoming amid the thorns of the hero’s hard ex- 
—— in Spain—these make the book very readable. H.S. Stone & 
., Chicago. $1.50. 

A very unusual story is Carleton Dawe’s A Bride of Japan. 
“Tresillian,’”’ the Englishman who is decent ee te 
WHITE. marry a native girl instead of—not marrying her—is a curious 
mixture of fine rig Be Be lack of backbone ; and it must 
be confessed that “ ” is Japanese through English glasses. 
But while the moral seems egregiously unnecessary—unless one be- 
lieves that the world really is a scrub, as I do not—the story is told with 
considerable power, and at times comes very close to the heart. Her- 

bert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 
Isaac Jenkinson Frazee, of Moosa, Cal., has issued an attractively 
made brochure entitled Nahda: a story of Spanish-American life. 
A paper-cutter made from a beam of San Luis Rey Mission (1798) and 
a bookmark from thecanvas of the same ceiling are interesting collateral 
of the ——- The story is told in the metre of Hiawatha ; with 
some very g iptive lines but serious lack of judgment of what 


may be put in verse. e Spanish is very faulty; and Nahda itself isa 
— misspelling of Nada. Printed for the author by the Oceanside 


Mrs. L. Studdiford McChesney, an English-woman of culture and 
feeling, who found in visits to Santa Barbara an enchantment 
never to be shaken off, records gracefully her memories of that emerald 
of the Santa Ynez in a book entitled Under Shadow of the Mission. It 
is not a story, but the pleasant running-on of descriptions, conversa- 
tions and impressions in the Land ofthe Afternoon. London, Methuen 
& Co. 

ulia Magruder, whose previous novels—Miss Ayr of Virginia, The 
tolet, etc.—have given her a considerable following of friends, bids fair 
to add to their number by her latest, 4 Realized deal. It is an attractive 
love-story of the analytic sort, well done technica]ly and with consider- 
able sweetness and humanity. Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


Vol. IV, Part 1 of the Annual Publication of the Historical Society of 
Southern California contains several papers of value to the future his- 
torian of locality. The most important are by J. M. Guinn aud H. D. 
Barrows, on early days and prominent American pioneers of Southern 
California. 

Lieut. H. H. Sargent, of Fort Wingate, N. M., has made a very hon- 
orable success of his Marengo and his Nafoleon’s First Campaign. Both 
have won regard from the critics, and the government has ordered a 
supply of them to be distributed in the army and navy. 


John Brown—a brave name in a forlorn hope— publishes Parasitic 
Wealth, or Money Reform ; ‘“‘a Manifesto to the People of the United 
States and to the Workers of the Whole World.’’ Chicago, Chas. H. 
Kerr & Co. $1. 

The Literary World (Boston) confesses that it dosen’t know what to 
make of Joaquin Miller’s poems. Well, nearly everyone knows what 
to make of the Literary World, 
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STEED eT. ll et tani a A HUMVEE ME 
ICT tn athe, Gudinin, each Yben Mision ete tai an Gemmbiinad ont the editor of this 
department, Mas. Wiis Lozp Moons, P. 0. Box 364, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


giving much thought to the Biennial of the General Federation 
at Denver, June 21-30. 

The club women of Colorado, numbering over 4000, have left noth- 
ing undone which can contribute to the success of this great meeting. 
Upon alighting from the trains at the Union depot, the eye will be 
—_ by the “‘little blue pin’’ of the General Federation, done in 

owerts in the Park, and this same emblem which has served to form so 
many pleasant acquaintances among members everywhere, will smile 
out in the many beauty spots of the city. 

Every phase of the higher life and thought of our day will receive 
consideration during this meeting. 

Not only the intellectual, but the social, side of life will receive its 
share of attention, many fine receptions, musicales, fetes and excur- 
sions having been planned 

The local press committee is a strong one, and will rally to its aid 
the pen women from all parts of the country who will be present. 

The meeting will be great, as a meeting, and more than this, it will 
be to Eastern women a revelation of the energy, ability, tact and ver- 
satility of their sisters in the great West. The women of the middle 
West have, perhaps, grasped more fully the true club spirit than have 
any other women in the movement. With the culture obtained 
through Eastern education or ancestry, they combine a view as broad 
as the Western plains, an ideal as high as the Western mountains. They 
have learned through experience in a life unhampered by convention- 
ality to regard character rather than conditions ; and in their club life a 
woman is estimated for what she is, not for the number of dollars her 
husband has. 

The Biennial at Denver will give an opportunity for the true Western 
woman of the highest type to show the world what she really is. 

The Pacific Coast Woman’s Press Association was founded by the late 
Emily Tracy Parkhurst, the gifted daughter of Prof. John Swett of San 
Francisco, in September, 1890. Many of the Southern California 
writers and newspaper women were charter members of that organiza- 
tion. 

Finding what all other societies have learned, either of men or women, 
that San Francisco is too far from Los Angeles for a State organization 
to be of any practical benefit down here, in March, 1894, the local 
members of the P. C. W. P. A. met and formed a branch of the parent 
association. We found that there was little advantage in a branch 
also, the prestige of the old name not compensating for the dues we 
sent up there that might just as well be kept at home. So at our 
first annual convention in 1895 we severed our connection with the 
kindliest feelings and their good wishes and fraternal telegrams, and- 
formed the Southern California Woman’s Press Club. 


@*: women throughout the United States have, for months, been 
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A change of name was discussed, as all were not newspaper women, 
but as there was an affection for the old name it was retained. 
The club is composed of reporters, magazine writers, correspondents, 
etc. Some have filled every position, from compositor to editorial chair. 
Some have been Washington correspondents for leading papers, some 
have written books, and a wide range of periodicals and papers are 
represented. 

‘oo modest for much display, and too busy to hold many public 
meetings, the Southern California Women’s Press Club is a band of real 
pen-workers, keeping in touch for mutual improvement. 

Mary A. Bowman, the president, is a well-known writer, not 
only in Southern California, where she has filled many positions, from 
that of editor and proprietor of a daily paper, to magazine writer and 
general contributor, but also in the East, where she has many friends 
who are interested in her literary career. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY FEDERATION. 


An outgrowth of the enthusiasm brought home to the San Diego 
Woman’s Club by its delegates to the Southern California Women’s 
Parliament, has been the formation of a Federation of the Woman’s 
Clubs, in San Diego county. 

Eight clubs are charter members, and the first general meeting will 
be held in October. 

The San Diego Club has invited all members of the Federation to 
join in its annual outing which occurs June 21. 

The Reciprocity Bureau will receive chief attention from the Federa- 
tion at first, although, later, a wide range of work will be taken up. 
The organization is formed upon broad and progressive lines, and, with 
Mrs. Estelle Langworthy as President, will be certain to wield a power- 
ful influence. 


LADIES’ LITERARY SOCIETY OF SANTA MARIA. 


The Ladies’ Literary Society of Santa Maria is an example of the 
possibility of achievement to four women, banded together, with high 
views. Santa Maria is a little town in the mountains of Santa Barbara 
county, quite out of the line of the main arteries of travel ; it is still in 
touch with the latest movements of the times. Through this organiza- 
tion of women, who have sought, not alone self-improvement, but to 
interest and elevate their neighbors, a public library has been estab- 
lished, and an interest maintained in all educational movements. 

Mrs. Ida M. Blackman, who is superintendent of the public schools, 
has been a prime mover in the club. 

A special edition of the town newspaper was recently issued by the 
ladies as a means of replenishing the library fund. Mrs. Addie M. 
Farmington is the present librarian, and is a power in this movement. 





NOTES. 


A rate of one and one-third fare, on the certificate plan, has been se- 
cured from the extreme East and extreme West for the Biennial at Den- 
ver, June 21-30. One fare plus $2.00, and one fare plus $3.00 has been 
granted from intermediate points. 


Delegates to the Biennial are requested to wear a knot of light blue 
ribbons upon the left shoulder. Committees visiting trains will wear 
ribbons of yellow and white. 


“The Spiritual Significance of Organization” is the title under 
which Mrs. Langstreth, of Philadelphia, will conduct an evening 
season during the Biennial. Jane Addams will be one of the speakers. 



















THE RUSKIN ART CLUB. 
oe Ruskin Art Club of Los Angeles was organized in 


1888, with Mrs. H. H. Boyce as president. A fine col- 
lection of engravings and etchings owned by Mrs. 
Boyce inspired the formation of this club, which has been 
from the first devoted to serious study. Through Mrs. 
Boyce, a correspondence with Mr. Ellbridge Kingsley was 
instituted, and much valuable information obtained. Mr. 
Kingsley interested engravers in behalf of the club, and the 
‘esult has been a valuable collection of proofs taken from 
ome of their finest blocks. The work of Mr. John P. 
Davis, Mr. Gustav Kewell, Miss Edith Cooper, Mr. Thomas 
johnson, and Mr. W. P. Clears, is thus represented in the 

collection of the Ruskin Art Club. 
The Society of American Wood Engravers sent to this 
club in April, 1899, its Paris exhibit of engravings, together 
€ M. Davis Eng. Co with other valuable work, and through a public exhibition 
MARY E. BOYCE. the fund was started which has resulted in a valuable col- 
lection of books and pictures. At this time the club's first 

publication, ‘‘On Wood Engraving,”’ was placed on sale. 

During the study of etching, in 1890, portfolios of fine etchings were 
sent from New York and San Francisco, and in ’91 the study of black 
and white was completed by an exhibition of a representative collection 
of the best work in line engraving, wood engraving, mezzotint, and 
etching, in making which collection Mr. W. H. Vickery, of San Fran- 
cisco, greatly assisted 

Meanwhile the club had established itself in a beautiful suite of rooms, 
where its valuable collection found a fitting home. 

The study of ancient art, beginning with Egypt, led to enthusiastic 
research in archzeology, and was supplemented bya like study of Greece, 
Rome and the farthest orient. 

The study of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylonia and Phoenicia was illustrated 
by fortnightly lectures with stereoptican views.. The proceeds of a 
lecture by Mr. Kennan augmented the book funds. The club is a sub- 
scriber to both the Egyptian and Palestine exploration fund, and the 
Egyptian servey fund, and receives constantly journals containing re- 
ports of the latest discoveries in archzeology. 

After Mrs. Boyce’s removal to Boston she continued to send programs 
of study, and to, in a manner, direct the work of the club. Lectures by 
Rev. J. C. Fletcher, traveler and writer; Hamlin Gar- 
land; Rev. H. G. Spaulding, ex-president of the Boston 
Browning Club, and others of equal celebrity, have been 
given under the auspices of this club. 

This club has also interested itself in the preservation 
of historical and archzeological remains in California. 

Members removing from Los Angeles have in many 
instances organized similar clubs, notably “The Kingsley 
Art Club of Sacramento,”’ founded by Mrs. M. Q. Hig- 
gins. 
The study for 1897-8 is part of a practical course 
arranged with a view to European travel in 1900. It is 
** The History of Painting,” and is presented by leaders , 
in the form of talks, papers and discussions. : 
A course in architecture, Roman, Gothic, Renaissance, 
for ’99, will be supplemented by aseries of public lectures 
on ‘‘ The Evolution of Art.’ 
The program: of the Ruskin Art Club have ever been yausard-coller Eng. Co 
in demand as suggestions to other study clubs, and the wes. w, j, WASHBURN. 
influence exercised by this body in inspiring a taste for 
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MISS FLORA HOWES. 


Mrs. Felix C. Howes. The club is a member of the 
General Federation of Woman’s Clubs. 
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the highest art has been wide. From necessity the 
membership is limited to sixty-four members. Dues 
six dollars per year, payable half in October and 
January. Library and study, rooms 99 and 100 Phiilips 
block. Club meets weekly, Wednesday mornings, at 
ten to twelve o’clock. 

The present officers are : president, 
Mrs. W. J. Washburn ; vice-president, 
Mrs. C.N. Flint ; secretary, Miss Flora 
Howes ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Cc. B. Fisher; treasurer, Mrs. W. H. 
Bradley ; librarian, Mrs. Hugo Zuber. 

Executive Committee: Mrs. S. C. 
Hubbell, Mrs. M. J. F. Stearns, Mrs. 
W. E. Dunn, Mrs. W. W. Stilson, 
Mrs. J. B. Owens, Mrs. J. R. Haynes, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH-LAND. 


BY PRESIDENT GEO. W. WHITE. 


OUTHERN California, with its wealth of beauty, its far-reaching 
® fame and its in-coming tides of intelligent population, would be 
strangely out of joint with the times and with its appointments 

were it not provided with institutions for higher education. 

This important need has not been overlooked. Even before the phe- 
nomenal development of the last decade, far-seeing men had laid the 
foundations of an institntion which they hoped would reach university 
proportions ; hence was so named in its charter, to provide for the fu- 
— They named it the UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
in order to make it stand for the whole southern part of the State. They 


did their utmost to make the institution true to the name, for they lo- 
cated its College of Liberal Arts, and the College of Medicine, in Los 





THE MUSEUM. 


Angeles ; the College of Theology at San Fernando; and the College of 
Fine Arts at San Diego, and the College of Agriculture at Ontario. In 
all of these places good buildings were either wholly or partially erected, 
and school work, except at San Diego, was inaugurated. 

The gifts of property for equipment and endowment were generously 
large, much of it given at a time when land was as good as gold. The 
original donors were such men as I. W. Hellman, O. W. Childs and ex- 
Governor John G. Downey of Los Angeles, and the Chaffey Brothers of 
Ontario. Though not church men, and interested only in the educa- 
tional and commercial future of the south-land, they chose to put the 
enterprise into the care of a great religious organization, knowing well 
that the largest part of the successfnl educational work in the United 
States, from the earliest times to the present, has been done under such 
auspices. So they entrusted the Southern California Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, achurch noted for its extensive and pro- 
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gressive educational interests, with the carrying out of the great enter- 
prise. 

Although it was thus placed under denominational control, it was not 
intended to be, nor has it been, a sectarian institution. Just before and 
during the stirring period known in Southern California asthe ‘‘boom’’, 
large additional beqests were made to the institution by Mrs. Sarah E. 
Tansy, Judge R. M. Widney, Hon. Chas. Maclay, Mr. A. M. Peck, and 
others, until the assets were counted in the millions. Yet upon the 
subsidence of the ‘‘boom’’ changes in the original plans were found 
necessary. Lands could not be sold at prices which would meet the 
conditions named in some of the bequests; hence much reverted to the 
donors, yet a good property was left, a large part of which ‘is still re- 
tained. 

The schools were found to be too widely scattered for economical oper- 
ation, anda policy of concentration was adopted. All the departments 


BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


have now been centered at Los Angeles except the Chaffey College at 
Ontario. There are many advantages in a city location for College 
work, Free public libraries and art galleries are accessible, making it 
unnecessary for the institution to provide so extensively and expensively 
in these equipments; public lectures of the highest character, and 
great musical events, all of much educational value, are open to the 
the students at but slight cost, and at no cost to the institution. Beside 
these, the great political gatherings, and the sessions of august courts, 
both State and Feberal, give valuable facilities for the study of political 
and social science. While the University has not yet reached the pro- 
portions hoped for at its inception, is making commendable progress. 
It now maintains, in successful operation in Los Angeles, Colleges of 
Liberal Arts, Theology, Medicine, Dentistry, and Music, and Schools of 
Oratory and Art, besides a preparatory Academy. A School of Law is 
also contemplated 

The Medical College, founded in 1885, is the only school of its kind 





THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH-LAND. g! 


south of San Francisco, and has already achieved a most excellent 
reputation and is securing a deservedly large attendance. It has a new 
building, equipped in modern style, in a central location in the city. 

The Maclay College of Theology is the only theological institution of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church west of Denver. It gives a full three 
years course, with appropriate degrees ; also a two years English course 
for Christian workers. 

The College of Music has a separate building, well furnished with 
practice pianos and study rooms. A fine pipe organ is also a part of its 
equipment. 

The Art Department and School of Oratory each have apartments 
suitably furnished, and are under most competent instruction. The 
preparatory courses fit for any college. 

Contrary to the practice of some church schools, especial effort has 
been made to offer strong lines of science wo1k. Visitors to the College 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


of Liberal Arts, which is the main School of the University system, are 
usually pleasantly surprised to find well equipped laboratories in chem- 
istry, physics, biology, bacteriology, beside apparatus for complete 
courses in assaying, and an extensive museum containing valuable col- 
lections in mineralogy, conchology, geology and archeology. 

There is nothing strait-laced or sectarian about this college, a!- 
though conducted, as becomes a church school, with much attention to 
the forming of moral character in the student. The faculty believe 
that there are large numbers of most intelligent people who still prefer 
to have their children placed under wholesome restraints and helpful 
guidance while attending college, especially if away from home. Yet 
they also believe in allowing each student to govern himself so far as 
he shows a right disposition. 

They know the value of athletics, so a good training track, together 
with bath rooms and lockers, are provided for the gentlemen, and a 
gymnasium for the ladies, besides a fine tennis court for both. 
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The real measure of a school is in the lines of study it offers. The 
four college courses of study —the Classical, Scientific, Philosophical 
and Literary —are modern, and largely elective, yet not wholly so, it 
being held, along with most of the best institutions, that few students 
are mature enough at the commencement of a college course to know 
just what they ought to take. Neither does the institution believe in 
allowing specializing to go so far as to prevent a symmetrical mental 
development, as seems to be the case in some institutions. Beside the 
regular college courses, thorough training in Pedagogy is offered, under 
a teacher of national repute. 

Care is taken not to offer work which cannot be effectively given, yet 
the comparatively small size of the institutiou admits of that close con- 
tact between teacher and student which often gives the advantage in 
thoroughness to the small school as compared to the crowded Jarge one. 
That its work is considered of high grade is shown by the credits al- 
lowed, when students pass from this school to the larger and older in- 
stitutions, both East and West. 

Counting Chaffey, the endowed academy, with college faculty and 
facilities, at Ontario, these schools had last year an attendance of about 
500 students, with forty in the graduating classes, and had a faculty of 
more than fifty professors and teachers, thus easily giving it the rank of 
the third institution in size in the State—next to the State University 
and Stanford. 

Although under denominational control, none of its faculty, outside 
of the Theological School, are clergymen except the President, who 
does no teaching ; so the objection often raised against church schools, 
that their faculties are largely made up of retired ministers, does not 
hold in regard to this institution. In church membership several of the 
leading denominations are represented in the faculty. In scholastic an- 
tecedents, also, the faculty will bear close inspection, for all have had 
special College and University preparation for their particular work. 

It is the constant aim of the management to make the University an 
institution worthy of a progressive city and the famed section whose 
name it bears. 

It plans to supply adequate facilities for higher education to the 
youth of Southern California irrespective of church affliations. It 
knows no difference between students coming from church homes or 
others. No effort is made to exert sectarian influence over them. Its 
constant ehdeavor is to make its college work compare favorably with 
that given in the best institutions on the Coast or elsewhere, and at as 
low cost, so that students can have first-class adyantages near home. 
It seeks also to afford satisfactory opportunities to the many young 
people from Eastern homes, who, for health reasons, must seek a mild 
climate before their school days are over. To such, the location of a 
high grade school in such a charming city as Los Angeles, the Mecca of 
invalids, is a great boon. School year opens September 13th. 
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Famous as the first U. S, Transport sent to Manilla 
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ausard-Collier Eng Co 


Heavy Artillery 


OFF FOR MANILLA. 


LL honor to the boys who have gone to the front. 


mendable ambition 


M. Davis Fng Co. 


SERGEANT JOHN A. GLASS, U. 


Heavy Artillery 
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All praise to Los Angeles, which has contributed 

so liberally of the pick of its youth. The 
generous response which it has given to the call for 
volunteers will perhaps be better sensed when it is 
stated that from the Los Angcles Furniture Company 
alone seven employes have gone to the front. 

Capt. B. F. Johnson, well known in Los Angeles society 
circles, and occupying a 
remunerative position in 
the Los Angeles Furniture 
of which his 
father, Gen’l E. P. John- 
son, is president and man- 
ager, abandons both for the 
of war. With a 
splendid start and a com- 
to excel, he will 
undoubtedly add several stripes to his 
uniform before he returns from Manilla. 

George Dotter surrenders a life of as- 
sured ease and a good position with the 
Los Angeles Furniture Company, of which 


his father, 
John C. Dot- 
ter, is vice- © M. Davis Eng.‘ 
president, to 
face hardier 
experiences. 
competitive applicants at Los Angeles, 


Assistant Quartermaste 


He was chosen from twelve 


and also speedily passed the rigid ex- 
amination at San Francisco. 

Of splended physique and undoubted 
courage and patriotism, John A. Glass, 
the son of Chief Glass of the Los An- 
geles police, is certain to merit the uni- 
form he has donued in his country’s cause. 
His regiment is made up of the finest 
specimens of physical manhood of which 
any regiment can boast, and among these 
he was one of two whose physical ex 
amination was recorded ‘‘ perfect.”’ 

Many others have gone to the front, of 
whom Los Angeles has reason to Le proud, 
and she can rest assured that every man of 
them will do his duty. 





CAPT. BENJ. JOHNSON, U. 
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A SWORD WITH A HISTORY. 


N 1862, when the second call 
| was made for volunteers by 

President Lincoln, F. Edward 
Gray, then but eighteen years of 
age, enlisted at Springfield, Mass. 
The evening prior to his departure 
for the seat of war his friends 
presented him with a sword. On 
his return in 1865, after three 
years service, he still retained this 
same sword, having attained the 
rank of Captain. It was deposited 
in the Grand Army Hall at Spring- 
field, which, about the year 1878, 
was destroyed by fire. The sword, 
minus the scabbard, was found 
among the debris by the con- 
tractor, who presented it to his 
nephew, Mr. C. H Hamilton, of 
Boston, a collector of souvenirs. 
It was Mr. Hamilton's earnest de- 
sire to return it to the original 
owner, whose address was un- 
known to him. 

A warrior by instinct and a Re- 
publican from principle, Captain 
Gray had meanwhile been fighting 
peaceful battles for Southern Cal- 
ifornia—and had also added to its 
resources and fame by the establishment-of the most rare and extensive 
floral gardens in this section. During the recent winter he found it 
expedient to publish a description of the Ingle-ide Floral Company's 
gardens in the LAND OF SUNSHINE. A copy of the magazine containing 
the description found its way into the family of a relative of Mr. Hatn- 
ilton, to whom it was remailed, with the result that Captain Gray was 
found, and the long lost memento of the late civil war received by its 
original owner, with many thanks for its recovery and a firmly 
established faith in the virtues of the LAND OF SUNSHINE as an 
advertising medium. 


CAPT. F. EDWARD GRAY. 
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Mausara-Collier Eng. Co ARCH ROCK, NEAR SANTA MONICA, Puvto. b, Maude 
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THE OLETA. 


islands, the nearest is Anacapa, which is little more than a long narrow 
rock, with occasional deep fissures nearly severing it into islets. The 
next is Santa Cruz, with few harbors and forbidding coast, promising 
little and performing much. -It is the home of fascinating cafions, of 
picturesque caverns, accessible only by boat, of most luxuriant live 
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YACHTING ON THE PACIFIC. 








H. &. S. 


HE craving in human nature for motion 
without exertion manifests itself very 
early in life, and is only satisfied when 

old age seeks retirement and rest. In obedience 
to this desire, the infant cries to be carried in 
its nurse's arms; the school boy drags his sled 
or coaster to the hill top to experience the al- 
most instantaneous bliss of the down ward slide ; 
the young man and maiden find the buggy ride 
exhilarating ; the cyclist finds the maximum of 
motion and happiness with the minimum of 
exertion; and best of all, the yachtman 
spreads his sails to the breeze and conquers 
space with the most primitive force. Nothing 
adds more, however, to the zest for 
motion than an object aimed at, if not 
attained, and so that field of motion 
which offers such objects is the most at- 
tractive. The coast of Southern Cali- 
fornia has many points of attraction 
which may well serve such a purpose. 
The bow of islands stretching westward 
from Ventura County offers an excellent 
variety of entertainment to one who 
loves to exchange the motion of his 
yacht for a ramble on shore. Of these 
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oaks, balls of verdure fifty to one hundred feet in diameter, of Indian 
burial mounds full of traces of a vanished and forgotten race. Just 
beyond lies Santa Rosa, much like Santa Cruz, but wind-swept and 
bleak in its westerly portion, although affording sustenance for a hun- 
dred thousand sheep. To one who loves the mysterious, there is some- 
thing wierd in the fantastic forms carved by the wind-driven sand, and 
the unburied bones, skulls, mortars, pestles and arrow heads that lie 
promiscuously among the shifting sands. 

San Miguel, the outermost of the islands, is but little visited, the 
prevailing wind from the southwest during the yachting season render- 
ing it not easy of access by sailing craft. Tradition places here the 
burial place of Cabrillo, the first explorer of this yachtman’s paradise, 
and the legend of the buried sword and the $50,000 reward for its dis- 
covery adds to the romance of the island. Away to the south and west 
lies San Nicolas, deserted, lone and deso- 
late. No tree or shrub breaks the surface, 
and of all the group it seems the fittest 
resting place of the countless dead whose 
bones bleach and crumble in the sun and 
ocean breezes. Thirty miles to the south- 
east, San Clemente, with 
its caves and cliffs, makes 
another break in the voy- 
age, and ome can rock 
gently to sleep in its 
quiet harbor. i 

Three hours more of fi 
fast sailing and you reach é 
Catalina, the best known 
and most frequented of {§ 
the Southern California 
group. Yachting among : 
these islands must have N 
begun at an early date, X 
for the Indians have still : , 
stories of rafts of tules A, A 
bound together, and 
covered with natural 


pitch, in which their an- J 
cestors ventured from “eet . 
the mainland even to the 

outermost of the group, ROUGH WEATHER. 


and carried on their 

primitive intercourse. There are seldom days when one cannot pass in 
perfect safety from one island to another, and enjoy the Juxury of a 
brisk breeze and the poetry of motion. 

With reasonable breezes a two week’s voyage will suffice to make the 
round and give time for exploration that will make the yacht a haven 
of rest for the enthusiastic tramper. 

To the disciple of Izaak Walton there comes an added joy in the ob- 
servation of the habits and occasional capture of the numerous forms 
of aquatic life that people the waters about the islands. During the 
last season a school of whales rolled lazily around the channel and gave 
frequent tokens of their presence by their spoutings, and not infre- 
quently afforded good opportunity to the observer to speculate on their 
size and intentions. Now and then a barracuda or an albicore would 
thrill the nerves of the patient fisherman and reward him with a sug- 
gestion of fried fish for supper, or charm with a magnificent display 


of color in its death struggle. Sun fish floated lazily on the surface of - 


the sea and stared at the passer-by, too indolent to even sink out of 
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sight. Flying fish spread their gauzy 
wings in their brief flights, sometimes 
falling on the deck and paying the 
penalty of their daring with their lives. 
The rocks of San Nicolas make splendid 
play ground for seals, and shell fish of 
all kinds and shapes tempt the natural- 
ist beyond endurance. Beautiful spec- 
imens of abalone cling to the rocks and 
invite capture for commercial uses. It 
would seem that iu earlier days these 
shells were even more plentiful than at 
present. Every Indian mound and grave 
seems full of the debris of this variety of 
shells. 
A yacht has many resources that help 
a to while away the hours of calm and 
——_——= tedium that 
come when 
WHERE ARE WE AT? rolling on 
the ocean 
swells, but when with the lee rail under 
water and every sail swelling with a breeze 
that has come 8,000 miles to do him a 
service in passing, the voyager pulls his 
cap a little closer on his head, fills his lungs 
with the purest of ozone, and watches the 
spray flying from the bows, a new lease of 
life and joy comes to the heart, and he is 
thankful for the sea. 
Little wonder then that 
such a pastime has ardent 
devotees, and that yachting 
clubs are the order of the 
day on the Southern Cali- 
fornia coast at this season . IN A QUIET NOOK 
of the year. i : 
With its inner bay of quiet water, Terminal Island is 
naturally the rendezvous for several boat and yacht 
clubs. Prominent among these is the Terminal Boat 
Club, the membership of which is made up from the 
best Los Angeles circles, while the elegant 
club house of the Catalina Yacht Club, 
nearly completed at Terminal Island, testi- 
fies to the enthusiasm of another group 
GEO. J. DENIS, of yachtmen. 
Terminal Boat Club, 
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MEMBERS OF THE TERMINAL BOAT CLUB, 


Ferd. K. Rule, president; Francis J. Thomas, vice-presi- 

dent; J. F. Sartori, treasurer; C. A. Sumner, secretary ; 

Sumner P. Hunt, L. A. Mutch, George J. Denis, Percy R. 

Wilson, Frank A. Gibson, Maurice S. Hellman, Edward 

D. Silent, Frank K. Rule, Walter Nordhoff, Horace G. 

Miller, Ernest K. Foster, Lee A. McConnell, W. D. Wool- 

wine, F. W. Wood, Chas. Wier, T. E. Gibbon, C, E. Rhone, ‘ 
R. C. Kirkpatrick. pacman 
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MEMBERS OF THE TERMINAL BOAT CLUB 
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SAN GABRIEL CANON RESORT. 


é¢ OR the love of it’’ was the answer by a camper, 
why year after year himself and family came 
to San Gabriel Cafion for their outing during 
the midsummer months. 

** Originally we came for relief from nervous troubles 
brought on by overwork. Removed from the city's en- 
vironments to the beauty of the San Gabriel ; its crystal 
clear mountain stream; its cool breeze during the day 
and soft cool night air; its wild flowers and ferns ; 
the shade of its magnificent trees ; the song of the 
birds; the peaceful quiet; the ever-changing 
lights and shadows upon mountains, valley and 
stream ; the restful impressions to the sight and 
mind brought about complete recovery, robust 
health and reserve force to every member of my 
family. 

** Since then every year when the time comes to 
have our ‘outing’ we return to our first choice, 
only to become more and more in love with it and 
its beauteous environments.’ 

The proximity of the San Gabriel Cajion to 
Los Angeles, with only an hour's delightful ride through the famous 
San Gabriel Valley, over the Santa Fé Pacific R’y, to the town of Azusa, 
makes a sojourn in the cafion easy of accomplishment. 

From Azusa the San Gabriel Cafion Resort Stage, owned and operated 
by that prince of mountain guides, Ralph Follows, leaves on the arrival 
of the 8:30 a. m. Los Angeles train, for the resort and store, sixteen 








FOLLOWS’ MOUNTAIN RESORT AND STORE. 
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miles up the main cafion, to an elevation of two thousand feet above 
sea level. 

The San Gabriel river-bed is the road up the cafion, and during the low 
water period, which is about eight months in the year, the road crosses 
and re-crosses the water channel wherever it does not parallel it, from 
the mouth of the cafion to Follows’ Resort and Store, forty-two times. 
Considering the nature of the road quick time is made, although the 
marvelous scenery at every turn so delights as to make the termination 
of the drive all too soon. At the Resort a hearty welcome awaits you, 
as also an excellent lunch, to which your appetite will do full justice. 
After lunch a siesta under the cool shade of the porches, a preliminary 
stroll along the river, or a climb up hill for an evening view of the sur- 
rounding mountains prepares you for supper and an early bed time, 
from which you arise betimes refreshed and eager for more extended ex- 
cursions. 





““MINE HOST’’ CATCHING TROUT JUST ABOVE THE RESORT. 


The San Gabriel Cajfion Resort and Store is located on a sloping mesa 
of about five acres, devoted to growing fruits and vegetables needed for 
the resort. The view from the house, fifty feet above the river bed, 
up and down the cafion, calls forth your praises and content that your 
lines have fallen into such pleasing waters. 

The charges for accommodation, room and board, are reasonable* 
either by day, week or month. The rooms are neatly and comfortably 
furnished, but if you desire tent room, arrangements are at hand to 
please you. The store is a feature of itself, carrying a complete stock of 
groceries and other merchandise usually required for tenting or outing 
purposes. Hence the store proves quite a convenience to campers in the 
various parts of the cafion who “ find’’ themselves. 


*See advertisement card elsewhere in this issue 
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106 LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


The cafion affords many attractions for sightseeing, artistic instincts, 
mines and miners’ homes, wild flowers and ferns; sport in season, as 
hunting, and fishing for brook trout. 

The snap-shot artist here finds the acme of his ambition to bring 
back from the outing such photos as will enable him to live over 
again, at home, the scenes enjoyed and the delighttully unconventional 
time spent amid the cafions. 

The cafion contains three different streams: The main cafion, the 
west fork and north fork ; all can be traveled by wagon, although horse, 
mule or burro are often preferred. 

On your return from a trip in the cafion to the resort, a meal awaits 
you such as you rarely find except at the most costly resorts — every- 
thing in abundance (no starvation camp here). The cook is a past- 
master of the art culinary, hence the roasts of beef, mutton, veal or 








CAMP AT SEVEN OAKS—MAIN CANON. 


pork, with the accompanying sauces and vegetables, prove cooked and 
served to a turn ; coffee as your mother used to make, or better; pure, 
cold, mountain water, or something else if you bring it with you, for 
your thirst. Mail is brought daily from Azusa and should be addressed 
in care of Follows’ San Gabriel Cafion Mountain Resort 

For summer outing the San Gabriel cafion is the home of the Los 
Angeles Creel Club and Pasadena Bait Club. For a permanent summer 
home H. W. O’Melveny of Los Angeles is building a neat cottage on 
his 140-acre ranch, ten acres of which are devoted to horticulture. He 
will no doubt be followed by other kindred minds who prefer quiet 
amidst natural beauty to the noise and obtrusion of artificial surround- 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co Photo. and Copyright 1898, by C. F. Lan mis 


DR. JORDAN AND PARTY ON THE SUMMIT OF THE ENCHANTED MESA. 
(Acoma in the distance, June 22, 1898.) 
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